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ON THE LAW, 
Continued from our last. 


Havinc treated at some length on the importance of the oral law ™ 5274, 
and having given a full account of its composition, together with the comment 
on it, the talmud, oras it may be justly called a directory to the perfect 
understanding” of the holy writings ; we think proper here, in preference to 
giving the opinions of our own commentators ‘upon~it, to quote what has 
been said of its merits by other divines (differing from us in religion), as 
teported in a work called the “ Nomologia,” written by an eminent Hebrew 
sage. Peter Galatino, although a great persecutor of the Jews, expresses 
himself thus, “ Estenim talmud opus quadam divina, Regalique auctoritate 


undecunque preditum,” This short passage fully convinces us that he re- 


garded the talmud asa divine work, and that he considered every part of it 


as perfect, and adorned with exceltent moral instruction, adapted both for 
the guidance of our active and coatemplative life, and entitled, 6n account of 
its inspired authors, to be regarded as a work of extreme piéty’and goodness. 
Galatino also gives us what has been written by anothér eminent Italian 
“divine, Aurelio Augustino, in his eighteenth book of “The City of God, ” 
“ At vero gens illa, ille populus, illa’ civitas, illa respublica Israelite 
quibus credita sunt eloquia Dei, nullo modo Pg@@doprophetas cum veris 
prophetis pari licentia confuderunt. Sed wie 

dissentientes sacrarum literarum ab us agnoscebantur auctores.. Ipsi us erant 
philosophi,- hoc est amatores sapientie, ipsi sapientes, ipsi Theologi, ipsi 
prophete, ipsi doctores probitatis atque pietatis, Quicumque secundum illos 
vixit, et sapuit: non secundum homines, scd secundum Deum qui per eos 


locutus, sapuit et vixit.” ‘ For, indeed, that nation, that people, that state, — 


that republic, the Israelites, to whom was given the eloquence of God, in no 
way confounded the pseudo-prophets with their true prophets. But by an 
unanimous consent, and differing in nothing among themselves, they recog- 
nized the latter as the depositaries of the sacred writings, and considered 


them the authors of them. These true prophets were philosophers, that is, 


lovers of wisdom, (being themselves wise men), they were theologians, 


prophets, and teachers of probity and piety. Whoever, therefore, lives and 


grows wise according to their doctrines, lives and grows wise, not according 
to the doctrines of men, but according to the doctrines of God, who spoke 
through them,” | 

~The above passage is worthy of much consideration. The author com- 
mences by telling us that Israel alone believed in the Divine word, that this 
holy people never failed to make a proper distinction between false and true 


prophets; and further, that they always had proper masters for instructing 


inter se, atque in nullo 


them in their sacred wri:ings, which masters did not, as oftentimes occurs 
among theologians, differ and disagree, but were unanimous in their opinion — 
of the precepts of God, and always acted conformably with each other. 
This same Augustino proceeds to state, that as the love of virtue, with 
which these philosophers were deeply imbued, is the foundation of true 
belief, and the basis of all religion; so, their works coming from $0 pure, so 
enlightened, and so pious a source, are entitled to be received, not only by 


' Jews, but by men of all creeds, as guides to the true knowledge of God, and 


directors to that state of spiritual bliss, to which it should be our so’e aim ip 
this life to attain ; for which reason, in his first book “ De Arcanis Cathol.ce 
Veritatis,” he strongly urged the propriety of having the talmud translated 
into latin, that it might be publicly read and studied in the schools of ltaly. 
Let those Jews who would attempt to throw a slur upon the talmud, look 


for one moment to these remarks, and reflecting that they were made by a-« 
Catholic, pause ere they proceed in their attacks upon a work which coukdg. + 


command such expressions from one whose religion should have led him to, 
a conclusion so widely different, but whose reason could not refuse to yiekd 


to the convincing proofs the divine book in itself contained. — 


(To be Continued.) 
Exposition of the portion Exodus, chap. 6, v. 2 
This portion is principally occupied with the account of the mission 6f 
Moses to Pharaoh, on behalf of the children of Israel. The power of God, 


is wonderfully displayed, and His miracles made manifest throughout the; 
entire section, which must impress every one who reads it with a feeling of 


veneration and awe for the Supreme Being who could so easily effect sueh 


wonders. We. see, too, the paternal care with which Divine Providence 
watches over those who put their trust in Him, teaching them how to ayoid 
evil and pursue good, delivering therm from all trouble and oppression, and 
élearly pointing out the rewards that a due regard to His holy worship must 


NRW). Ve would be their God—that 


is, if they served: Him with a perfect heart, and looked up to Him for pro- 
tection and safety, then he would surely not neglect them, but be their God. 
What a soul comforting promise is this—how ought we, the descendants of 
those to whom it was made, strive to ensure the further fulfilment of it, by 
doing as the children of Israel then did, imitating our ancestors. The merits 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob procured favour to their posterity; may we 


not hope, that by studying to walk in their ways, their merits may likewise 
be accounted as our merits, their faith as ovr faith, and their reward thus - 


become our reward. The punisbment that must inevitably overtake the 
wicked, even though it be the mighty monarch on his throne, with thousauds, 
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of wi ling slaves anxious to anticipate his orders, is pointed out in N71, 
in the plagues inflicted on Pharaoh nd his dominions, for his cruelty to the 
Jews.—Surely this terrible vengeance of the Almighty for a disobedience of 
His will, should strike terror to every cuilty mind, and make the sinner 
tremble,—Surely it should serve as a warning to Lim to repent ere the bolt 
falls, teaching him to return. to the bosom of: his. Almighty Father, “ who 
delights not in the ceagh of the wicked,” and by a confession of his evil 


deeds, and a Sincere repentance, prove himself worthy of forgiveness. 


When Cod desired Moses to speak to Pharaoh, Moses endeavoured to 


excuse himself, on the plea that he was incapable of addressing the king 


OS AS Say SSN, but God encouraged him, and we find that when in 


the presence of Pharaoh, be was vot abashed. ‘This shews us that a good 


canse dignifies even the simplest language, and that the best ornament to a 
speech is truth. Eloquence, with its redundancy of flower and simile may. 


throw a mask over the distorted 


features of falsehood, and render them 
pleasa it to the eve, but to the heart, the siinple words of truth have more 
moral beauty, and no sophistry can cloud thew loveliness—they derive no 
orfament from extraneous anl—and, therefore, circumstances can strip 
them of none. It was thus with Moses, he spoke the word of God, and the 
consciousness of the importance of the task entrusted to him, gave him con- 
And thus, may We venture to say, is it with us; 
humbly and plain'ty do we endeavour to directpour instructions, that they 
may guide our readers in the right path, on subjects 
we might be diffident in how far we ventured to court the criticisms of the 
world, when religion is our theme we feel no distrust in our abilities, for 
we rely op the cause we serve to hide our defects, and trust the intrinsic 


merit ve subject will atone for any deficiency in the manner of 


handling at. 
In this portion, also, we find the first establishment of the family of Aaron, 


It was 
reserved for Israel to be not only His peculiar people, but also Ilis holy 


as priests of God, a distinetion never conterred on any other men. 


people, a nation of priests worthy to officiate in His divine service, and to 
minister in Lis holy habitation. What nation has been so singularly blessed 
as we—what people so signally marked as Llis chosen; and though we are 
now deprived of our sacred land, of our temple, of the various sacrifices, 
and other forms that rendered the prayers of our ancestors in Jerusalem 
iceeptable, sull, we have the consolation that to us alone have these pri- 


vileges been granted, and the hope that they will one day be restored, to 


cheer us in our present state; and though calumny be heaped on us, and 


intolerance wield its rod of power with an iron hand, let us not be dismayed 
nor downeast ; let us trust that the same Providence that has already done so 
much for us, that delivered us from the Philistines, the Ammonites, the 


Assyrians, the Greeks, the Romans, &c. &c., will also rescue us fiom 


the odium which the rage of bigotry would cast on us, and comfort us - 


with His divine spirit. And, oh! if there be any one of us who has incon- 


siderately and hastily allowed his imagination to overcome his judgment—if 


there be any one who, without due reflection, has followed a bad example, 


and walked in the path that our ancestors knew not, let him remember that 
the Almighty God was satisfied with their actions, and dwelt among them; 
that the forms and ceremonies we have adopted, have been hallowed by His 
divine countenance and favour, and, that though more modern inventions 
may have introduced customs less encroaching on the time, and less res- 
tricting, they are, nevertheless, the untried ways of man, differing from 
those that He has already approved of—and, therefore, opposed to His will; 
that no sacrifice we can make is sufficient to thank Him for all the mercies 
we receive ; and that an attempt to study our convenience at the expense of 
His worship, must be immoral, irreligious, and wicked. 


| 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Sir, . 
My attention has just been directed to an article in the “Times” of this 
day, copied from Blackwood’s magazine, and*headed “ Foreigners in England.” 
1 will not pollute the columns of your paper by transcribing any portion of the 


calumny worthy of the bigotted intolerance of the periodical which it dis- 


graces, and the apostacy and want of principle of the journal which republishes 
it: but I would ask, can it be in England that this is done? in that land 
whose birthright is toleration, whose boast is charity? When our unhappy 
brethren were lately persecuted with so much cruelty in the East, the whole 
world exclaimed against it; but what did they suffer? A sma!l number of 
Jews were subjected to bodily tortures only—death, atleast, released them ; 
but, now, in civilized England, the whole mass of Israelites is condemned in a 
breath, and their very name made. a bye-word for all that is base, dis- 
honourable, and immoral. Wé¢ are branded with a stigma, from which, even 
the tomb cannot shield us; infamy has been transmitted to us from our 
ancestors; disgrace is the inheritance we shall leave to our descendants, so 
at least, Black wood’s pages tell us—and after them, the “ Times.” And 
shall this be tamely borne? Shall every anonymous coward, without even 
sufficient courage to support by his name his base malignity, fit emanation 
of the pent-house of his venal mind, be allowed to make such wholesale con- 
demnations with impunity? No, Sir, let us unite and shew these bigots, 
these calumniators, whose eyes see in us, the distorted, the vile images 
reflected by their own currupt hearts, that we are men worthy to be the 
offspring of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—let us defy them to the 
proof, bring man against man, and character against character—let the 
blind zeal of intolerance be removed, and we will then prove the lie 
to their teeth, and shew them that there are those among us whose worth 
would do honourto any religion—whose whole life has been a course of 
virtue and piety, and whose names, though not decked with the borrowed 
lustre of high sounding titles, are as free from stain as the boasted lines of 
Iioward and Percy. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


: A JEW. | 
Dec. 28th, 5602—1841. 


CHARITY & BENEVOLENCE CONSIDERED IN THEIR RELATIVE 


POSITION WITH SACRED AND PROFANE HISTORY. 


* 


BY J. D. 


LETTER III. 

Although charity and benevolence, in the present acceptation of their 
terms, may have lost that universal cast of character and feature which they 
possessed in their primitive state of existence, and have ultimately become 
limited in their definition to the performance of certain acts of assistance to 
the necessitous, still we must not let the absence of their operations in those 


minute details which after ages have brought under our observance, lead us 


into a forgetfulness of the extent of their influence, even when man first saw 


the light, or lead us to suppose that their influence was latent because called 


forth only by the difference of circumstances under which our forefathers 
existed: like every other working of the soul jthey have borne a part in 
forming the basis of their original source, namely, religion. We cannot 
reflect upon even the first blessing bestowed on man by the power of the 


Almighty, without considering charity and benevolence as the earliest 


~ attributes exercised by the Omnipotent: we find in the 29th verse of the 


1st chapter of Genesis ‘God said behold, I have given you every herb 
bearing seed which is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree in 
which is the fruit of a ‘tree yielding seed, to you it shall be for meat.” The 
mind, in contemplating this latter sentence, must behold with admiration the 
wisdom and extent of goodness displayed in its significatien—God gave not 
alone the tree, but in the expression “in which is the fruit of a tree vielding 
seed” gave also in the tree that which was to be meat to man for ever. The 
next example which may be quoted in proof of the early exercise of these 


attributes of the Divinity, is the ordination of the sabbath: the observance 
of the sabbath was considered so conducive to man’s happiness on earth, that 
not alone did the Almighty ordain it by express command to Moses, on 
Mount Sinai, but even in Himself set the example of the enjoyment of the 
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blessing; and when expressly commanded to be observed, it was not 
ordered as new, and not previously existing— it was not ordered that we 
should observe a sabbath—but it was distinctly and definitely specified to 
be “ REMEMBERED —“ THE sabbath dey to keep it holy”’—in reference to the 
first sabbath, wherein the Lord rested from ail that he had done, “ wherefore 
the Lord blessed the sabbath day and hallowed it.” Thus may we trace 
throughout all creation, the divine and sublime source of our subject ; for 
we may, without impropriety, assume that it wes to the influence of these 
(livine attributes, that mankind was preserved from total annihilation, by the 
grace extended to Noah and his family ; and the first mandate given to him 


after the flood, is replete with that charitable feeling, which it was the pur- 


pose of the Almighty to instil into the bosom of man; in the 4th verse of 
the 9th chapter of Genesis, the Omnipotent, after repeating to Noah the 
words which had been spoken to Adam, expressly forbids the wanton 
destruction of life—“ But flesh with the life thereof, which is the blood 
thereof, shall you not eat. And surely your blood of your lives will 
I require, at the hand of every beast will I require it, and at the hand of 
man, at the hand of every man’s brother will I require the life of man.” 


To dwell too minutely on the numerous instances in which charity and 
benevolence are conspicuously apparent in the circumstances of our ances- 
tors, would encroach too much upon the limits of this publication, yet feeling 
how impossible it must be to exhaust the attention of the reader upon this 
subject, we venture to relate a few others, than which none are more impres- 
sive; let the reader then devote his attention to the sensibility evinced by 
Hagar at her departure with her child from Abraham, the water being spent 
in the bottle she cast the child under one of the shrubs, and she sat her down 
a good way off, for she said let me not see the death of the chjld, and she 
lifted up her voice and wept. But God badé her fear not, and said, “ arise 
lift up the lad and hold hin in thine hand, for I will maKe him a great nation. 
And God opened her eyes, and she saw a well of water, and she went anid 
filled the bottle with water and gave the lad drink.” There is yet another 
incident which leads us into a few further observations upon this subject, in 
reference to its early existence on a point which is likely to be for ever per- 
petuated in the practice of human affairs; itis a circumstance which in its 
principle is worthy of investigation, because it must be evident to vs all that 
it continues to possess the original importance attached to it at the most 
remote period of its relation in sacred history: I allude to that Teligious 
and moral feeling which presents to every Jew t.2 duty of conferring 
equality of rites in the burial of his deceased brother. The performance of 
this duty is an act of favor conferred on the departed which cannot admit of 
a reciprocal grace ; and it, therefore, renders their memory ever indebted 
for that which it is physically impossible they can at any time repay: it is 
the conviction arising from this axiom, that obtains for the most necessitous 
of the Jewish poor, the same solemnity and respect at all their funerals, 
uithough they be performed gratuitously. When Sarah died in Kirjatharba, 
Abraham came to mourn for her, and to weep for her, then standing up from 
before his dead, he spake unto the sons of Heth, saying, “I am a stranger 
and a sojourner with you, give me a possession of a burying place with you 
that | may bury my dead out of my sight—it is not alone the feeling, desire, 
aud solicitation expressed here by Abraham—nor his efforts to purchase the 
eave of Macpelah, that are illustrative of the sympathizing powers of our 
present subject—but the manner of purchase expressed between Abraham and 
Ephron, must also be felt as one of the most beautiful examples of the 
purest benevolence, and impressed with its powerful influence Ephron 
observed “the land is worth four hundred shekels of silver, what is that 
betwixt thee and me—bury, therefore, thy dead: but Abraham weighed to 
Epbron the silver which he had named, and the field and cave were made 
sure unto him for the possession of a burying place, by the sons of Heth. 
The same extent of feeling and importance continued attached to the 
performance of this last and mournful duty throughout the history of the 
patriarchs generally: for when the time drew nigh that Israel must die, he 
called his son Joseph, and intreating him to deal ‘* kind/y” and ‘ truly” 
with him, bade him place his hand_under his thigh, as a pledge that he 


would not bury him in Egypt, bu that he would carry him out of Egypt, 
and bury him with his fathers; Joseph was carefully obedient in the com- 
pletion of his parent’s dying adjuration, and Pharaoh, who loved Joseph, 
sent up all his household, and the elders of the land, and chariots, and 
horsemen, and a great company with him, to bury his father in the cave 
of Macpelah. 


(To be continued.) 
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As there are at “the present time several vacancies in the office of {5 
Readers. We give the following extract from BYP PVN. We oF 
Dy 

A minister to a congregation ought to be a person in every way COmMpetent, 
to fill that office, for it is written in Jeremiah xii. 8. 


as a lion in the fore 


‘ 


‘“ Mine heritage is to me 
st, it crieth out against me therefore have | hated i,’’ 
This may bx applied toa man who being unfit and not qualified, presuraes to 
perform the duties of a minister. To be competent, a man must be free from 
transgression, no scandal must be attached to him, his youth must have been 
cuiltless, he must be meek and humble, and acceptable to his fellow-creatures. 
lle ought to have a good delis ery, and a pleasant voice, to be well ac juainte | 
with, and to be accustomed to read -the law, prophets, and Mariograp!i al 
writings. ‘The congregation should at least select that one among them who 
is highest in knowledge and character ; and no person ought permanently 
to fill tle situation unless he be of mature years. 

The author found some reflections of his father \Tespec ting the 
practice of filling this office with persons of low extraction), who considered 
this as a disgrace to the post, as if the situation was not sufficiently creditable 
to the best families of Israel, but like a mere trade: Gol forbid that: His 
service should be considered a low occupation, when it ought to be a crown oft 
glory to the wearer. The author also complains regarding the Readers, 
but differs from his father as regards the reason, for the latter says we are a!! 
equal in the sight of God, and what gain is there if the party be ‘of cood 
extraction, and a-wicked man. Do his prayers tecome more acceptable on 
account of his family? for should he be righteous and of low extraction he is 
better adapted to draw nearto His service than those that are of loftier birth ; 
but the complaint of R. Joseph is that the people of his land chose ministers 
solely for their delivery; and if they were ever so unfit they did not object 
to them provided they had musical voices; to these men the Ferse applies’ 
‘* it crieth out against me therefore have I hated it.” 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN ENGLAND, 
(Continued from No. 6.) 


To increase its horror, this terrible tragedy was acted during the night, s> 
that when the assailants returned in the morning they found the castle all ia 
flames, and only q few miserable wretches on the battlements, who were i« 4 
condition to ofler ne resistance; so that acquainting their enemies as well as 
they were able, hy tears and signs, with the lamentable end of their brethren, 
they offered to surrender themselves, with their remaining treasnre ; and also 


to become Christians, provided their lives were spared, Dut as nothing ein 


“appease a religious. fury, so long as the objects that excited it remain; no ~ 


sooner had these unhappy wretches delivered themselves up, (upon having 
their conditions agreed and sworn te), than the rioters poured in upon them 
like a torrent, and utterly destroved them. This, however, did not suttice to 


put an end. to the tumult, for (whatever pretences they made to religion), as - 


the main cause of their rage was the. sin of coveting their reighbour’s goods, 
they straightway flew to the cathedral, and would not lay down their arms 
till the keeper of it who had the custody of all the bonds and securities which 
had been given by the Christians to the Jews, had given them into their posses- 
sion: no sooner had they obtained possession of these, than heaping them 
together they cast them into a fire nade for the purpose, and then declaring 
themselves satisfied, they retired to their dwellings, and the city Was restored 
to its former tranquillity. 

As soon as these tidings reached the king’s ears, (who had so lately taken 
the Jews under his protection), being greatly incensed, not only at such open 
contempt of his Royal authority, but also at the great damage his exchequer 
had sustained by the burning of so many evidences of money due to the Jews ; 
and which, by right, belonged to him after their death, he commanded Geoffry 
Rydel, Bishop of Ely, and at that time Chancellor of England, to repair 


forthwith to York, and inflict due punishment on the authors of the sedition. 
Accordingly, taking sufficient forces with him, he soon arrived there ; and 


undwstanding that every thing had been done there by command of the 
sherif'and governor of the castle, however they might pretend to the contrary; 
he deprived them both of their offices, and took large recognizanees from 
the chief citizens, for t!eir appearance before the king in his courts of justice. 
But the persons who were actually concerned in the riot, hearing there was a 
proclamation against them, fled so suddenly into Scotland, that not one of 
them was taken, and executed for so infamous a massacre, wherein, as all 
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authors agree, five hundred Jews perished: some say fifteen hundred. The 
only man on record who appears to have been punished for this riot, was one 
Richard Mallibesse, a man of some distinction, who gave twenty marks to 
have his land remain in his possession till the king’s return ; (for it seems that 
his property lad been confiscated for the slaying of the Jews at York,) and 
that he, and his two esquires, Walter de Carton, and Richard de Kukany, 
might have the king's peace till his return, Richardus Mallivesse, s.c. de 
viginti marcis, pro rehabendi terra sua usque ad adventum Domini Regis 

uo saisita fuit in mance regis, propter eccisionem Judworum Ebouac ; et ut 
Walterus de Carton, et Ricardus de Kukeneus, armigeri ejus, habeant pacem 
regis. usque ad adventum ejus.”’—AMag. Rot. 


(To be continued.) 


PUBLIC MEETING OF THE FRIENDS AND SUBSCRIBERS TO 
THE PROPOSED HEBREW COLLEGE. 


A meeting of the friends and subscribers to the above undertaking was 
holden on Sunday last, in the vestry room of the great synagogue, Duke's 
Place, and {we were happy to find a most numerous and respectable 
attendance. The venerable and Rev, Chief Rabbi Dr. Solomon Hirschel 
sanctioned the proceedings with his presence, but his infirm state of health 
did not permit him to take any active part therein. Among the numerous 
sentiemen present, were Messrs. Isaac Cohen, David Salomons, L. Moses, 
i, Lueas, Louis Cohen, H. De Castro, I. Foligno, H. Il. Cohen, D. Samuel, 
L. Salomons, S. H. Ellis, A. Levy, If. Moses, Hl. Guedalla, S. Samuel, 
Samuel Cohen, (Brixton), B.Van Oven, Barnett, (Liverpool), and many others. 
Ata quarter past one o'clock, Mr. I. Cohen was called to the chair, and 
opened the meeting by stating the object for which it had been convened, 
pointing out the necessity which rendered it imperative on every gentleman 
)resent to unite in giving his support to the establishment of its design: he 
had observed with regret the sort of apathy which had been the cause ef our 
piesent position in society, and he could not but observe that in our othere 

stilutions support was not received to the extent in which it ought to be 
ainoog Ourselves as Jews—but that in our anniversaries and subscriptions 
we were indebted to a very great extent to the liberality of the Christian 
community, and he would therefore say that unless a much greater spirit was 


Mr. Louis Cohen seconded this resolution, and observed that he was most 
anxious to add to a sound religious education, a thorough knowledge of the 
language of the country; abroad it was indispensible that all public men 
should undergo an examination before a competent and authorized board, 
without which they were not deemed eligible to become public teachers ; he 
was not one of those who could listen to every flippant discourse and mistake 
it fora lecture calculated to make a lasting impression. He would not, 
however, concur in the omission of the words pe SQ Ss} in the 
resolution, for he would not consent to give his money for any purpose that 
did not secure to us the study and promulgation of the sacred writings of 
our holy religion, and that without the strict understanding that the 


intended college was to be governed upon the principles of a WF FVYA 
this security would be lost. | , 


Mr. H. De Castro thought that the present moment was the proper one 
for him to make known his sentiments upon some part of the subject under 
consideration. He felt that the thanks of the meeting were due to those 
subscribers who had already given so much support to the undertaking; but 
lamented that they had taken so limited a course, and that they had not 
endeavoured to make their object one of national interest, supported out of 
the funds of every congregation, by which it would become an ornament to 
the Jewish community at large; but no application had as yet been made 
to the Portuguese congregation, of which he wasa warden: he certainly 
was not in a situation to make any offer upon the subject, but he felt that 
there were funds that might be made available, for he knew of no distinction 
between Jew and Jew, and suggested that an application should be made to 
the five congregations in London. It was here explained by the chairman 
that a former committee had already-anticipated the views of this gentleman 
by a resolution passed in their proceedings, and that the various points 
suggested by him had not been lost sight of, ) 


Mr. A. Levy supported the resolution, and suggested an appeal to all the 
congregations in the united kingdom, as did also Mr. W. Joseph. 


Mr. D. Salomons did not approve of that part of the resolution which 
propased to establish the College in connexion with the W337 F\3- 
He referred to those differences which had terminated in the establishment 
of a sect of seceders, and stated that it would require a strong determination 


to prevent them from arriving at any importance in their further proceedings ; : 
cvineed-on this occasion it would be of no service to proceed in their for it was impossible to say what might be the extent of their influence. He 7 
cudeavours; he did not wish to damp the proceedings, nay, he was willing to should like to see a College established on such a basis as would make it } 
double or even treble the amount he had already given, but it wae’ his duty to : worthy of every Je Ww: it ought to be able to rely on its congregational 
point cut what was really the case. The first resolution was then moved by Mr. 5 


L.Lucas, & was expressive of the necessity of the establishment of an institution 
{or the training of Jewish youth for the ecclesiastical offices connected with 
vur holy religion, &e. the mover dwelt at some length on the expediency of 
an improvement in the mode of delivery in the synagogue, deprecating the 
compulsion we had hitherto been under of applying to foreigners to fill our 
religrous offices, for want of native talent, and recommending a trial in the 
hist instance upona limited scale, comparing what a mo 
cought to be-—to what itis at present; and trusting, that‘if the tree produced 
Lut one blossom that should pen into fruit, we might then make the public 
purse the source from whence the. waters might flow to nourish its further 


cultivation, ‘This resolution was seconded by Mr. A. Levy, and with little 
Ciscussion passed unanimously, 


Mr. J. Franklin then rose to read some supplementary resolutions which 


he meant to propose, but as they were considered by the meeting out of order 
ut that time,’ they were postponed for future consideration, 


The second resolution was then moved by Mr. B. Van Oven, and was to the 
effect “ That sech institution be forthwith established in connection with the 
wT MVS for the instruction of Jewish youth in the sacred writings 
in the higher branches of theological knowledge in the Hebrew and English 
languages, and their literature, Ke.” The wording of this resolution gare 
rise to avery long and warm debate, it being considered of tuo a 
na‘ure in the character of its operation, and it w 


| As also objected to by one 
party, 1 consequence of having the words 


‘ingrafted on the 
in it, while it was as strenuously supported by the 
the same reason, Mr, B. Van Oven eloquently supported its principle ‘a a 


means of atlording such an eatent of knowledge as would give protection to 
listincuishine ‘as imperati 
our religion, Gistinguishing what was imperative from necessity, and what 


would hereafter be desirable if coming within the scope of our ay 
means. 


ailable 


resources, and not have to depend on its annual subscriptions; he would 
recommend the meeting to consider before it restricted its committee toa 
limited field of action that would confine their efforts; he would like to see 
our ministers, Jews in religion, but Englishmen in character, placing them 
thereby ona level with that clergy whose talents we admire, although we 
differ from them in religious faith, 

Mr. A. llort, hoped that the suggestion of an appeal to the sev eral congre- 
gations would be carried into effect; he thought that if the doors of the 
College were opened to the reception of Jewish youths generally, that the 
profits arising from this system might be applied to the reduction of the 
general expenditure; he thought that every synagogue on the continent 
would contiibute, and each congregation ought to specify what they would 


give; hundreds had been expended in bringing foreigners here from the 


reputation of their voices only, and why should not something be spent in 
cultivating native talent at home. 

Mr. M. Josephs defined the character of an institution hearing the title of 
a eS PS as being identified with theological study ; he was sorry 


that those inst tutions had only heen made a, place of study, but had not 
assisted in d:flusing information to learners. 


Mr. Mitchell spoke at some length, eloquently pointing out what should 
be the character of a religious ministry, It would be an act of injustice to 
make any extracts from this speech, and we regret sincerely that we could 
not follow this gentleman in his profuse flow of oratory, but our limits will 
not permit us to give a verbatum report of his observations, suffice it to say 
they elicited unanimous and continued applause. : 

Mr. D. Samuel thought the plan inadequate in its design, in regard to what 
Was required among us, and did nou think it would approach far beyond the 
merits of our national charity schools; this was replied to by Mr. Lucas, 
who stated that the design was not to establish a college for the final 
education of the higher orders of society, but merely for the advanced studies 
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of religious literature, with a sound Hebrew and English education, 
He trusted that the comparison of this undertaking to our charity schools 
was not intentional. 


Mr. Samuels had spoken advisedly ; he fully concurred in the necessity 
for affording to youth a religious education, but he did not consider the mode 
under discugsion was likely to supply it: he ardently wished to promote 
Hebrew knowledge, but he wished it done in a manner that would reflect 
credit On ourselves, 


After some further observations made by Mr. S. Samuel, Mr. Solomons 
and other gentlemen, the resolution was carried by substituting the words 
in connection with the Fy}Zv" "F725 SS” in the place of “to be ingrafted on 
the 

‘The third resolution was to the effect that the success of the institution 
would depend on its resources, and that a committee be appointed to collect 
subscriptions on its behalf; this was moved by Mr. D. Samuel, and seconded 
by Mr. Hi. H Cohen. 


The fourth resolution was moved by Mr. W. Joseph, and seconded by 
Mr. A. Lort, for the appointment ofa provisional committee of management; 
this gave rise toa discussion upon a point as to whether the resolution 

hould specify the site for the building, it was ultimately agreed to omit 
this specification. 

The fifth resolution was moved by Mr, Levy, seconded by Mr. D. Salomons. 
That the various congregations be solicited to contribute by annual sub- 
scriptions and offerings, and that on this resolution would depend the 
ultimate success in carrying out the object of the meeting. __ 


A committee was then appointed, as we understand, consisting of 


Ii. Moses, Esq. as treasurer— 
‘The wardens of the several synagogues for the time being— 


The trustees of the SS. 

The representatives of ditto—and three members frome ach synagogue. 

After the provisional committee had been appointed, it was resolved 
unanimously—that the thanks of the meeting be givin to the Rev. Dr. Lirschel 
fur his kindnéss in attending there that day, &c. | 

Thanks were then voted to the chairman, aud the meeting separated. 

A TALE. 
(Continued from No. 7.) 


i was absent from England for twenty years, and during all that time I 
made no friend, I sought for none: lonely and proud [ passed on my way, 


_ doing, it may be, some good, but conciliating noone. I felt a kind of savage 


delight in my solitary work of repentance; it was gratifying to know that 
there were some who must pray for me, though they knew menot. And 
what did you? you will ask. I will tell you, I felt that I had sinned, and 
sinned deeply, that by no prayer of mine alone could I hope to obtain for- 
ziveness, even from. the mercy of Heaven, great as it is; 1 strove, therefore, 
(io jon other voices and hearts to mine in supplication, so that when death 
came, though I went down unattended to the grave—and left not a tear 
behind—beyond it | might find spirits to sue for my redemption. I asked 
uot the relizion of the sufferers I relieved; sorrow was to me a sufficient 
iecommendation ; the widowed mother, the orphan child, the aged grandsire, 
who had survived all his kin, and lived till, even to him, life became indif- 
ferent; the betrayed friend, the 1 one maiden, the slighted lover, were alike 
the objects of my solicitude and care. I traversed the burning climes of India, 
where nature, in giant objects, awes the mind; [ passed on to the frozen 
regions of the north, and saw the same nature stunted and withered into 
dwarf-like insignificance; I sojourned with the mussulman, paying his 
adoration to the prophet whose creed was blood ; I lingered with the Brahmin, 
and saw thousands of devotees voluntarily placing themselves to be crushed 
‘neath the wheels of their idol’s car; 1 dwelt among the worshippers of fire, 
—the star-serving Egyptians.—the ignorant Indians, whose simple instinct, 
scarce worthy to:be called mind, saw God in every object that was new to 
them. All creeds went [ among, and among all saw lt the same spirit of 
intolerance and self-love, each sect thought its tenets the surest guide to 

Heaven; those of another to perdition ; and I learned my lesson of love; for. 
l said, surely Lie whose bounteous hand has fashioned all their hearts, will 

accept their offerings, so that they be fervently and sincerely made; and 

come prayer irom the Jew, His chosen one, the Gentile, the Mahomedan, 

or the Idolater, so that the heart dictate it, surely it shall be received. 
Still when I looked around, and saw creed after creed founded on the same 


| 


| 


principle, emanating from the same source, and like the river, changing its 
appearance in proportion to its distance from its spring, “I thanked God 
that I was a Jew, and that though all might be right, I could not be wrong, 
whose faith had created all others. On one incident, alone, will | dwell, for 
it made the deepest impression on me. I was in Egypt, and had been to 
view the pyramids; I had contemplated their extent, their age, and had sighed 
as I thought on the myriads of slaves, whose proud hearts perhaps had 
been ground into submission in their construction; I had left them (as many 
before had done, humbled at the insignificance of man, the hollowness of 
his pride, the vanity of his works) and was returning to Cairo, when being 
overtaken by night, I stayed for shelter ata lonely hut, the tenant of which 
was an aged man, who received me kindly but distantly, and bade me welcome 
with an air of surprise, that struck me as being out of character with his rene- 
rable appearance, “Father, said I, may a solitary wanderer, whose home is 
all the world, crave a night's lodging at your hands”, “ Willingly my Son”, 
returned he, “stay and repose, if it please you; you are welcome to my couch, 
and board,” “Nay, Father, I will not deprive you of your bed, a corner of 
the cell will suffice me”. ‘* Not so, my son, I never sleep at night, it is my 
day; while other men are sleeping and rest is invigorating them for. the 
morrow’s toils, I work, that is, I read and think, and meditate on the past; it 
is to me a solace to be busy, when busy minds are still, when plotting hearts 
forget their machinations, I feel myself superior to them and am comforted ; 
you, my son, are young, and yet, or I read your lineaments wrong, time has 
not passed lightly o’er you, grief has come hand in hand with the fleeting 
tyrant, and the shadow of its wing is upon you’. “You are right father, I 
am indeed oppressed by care, such as I believe mortal never suffered”. 
“Stay, my son, judge not of others’ woes so hastily, but alas! it is the lot of 
humanity to view others through the medium ofits own thoughts; I too 
have been bowed by sorrow: which I believe to be unparallelied, but if con- 
versation will not fatigue you, tell me your tale, and you shall then heat 
mine---we may mutually instruct each other.” I at once complied with. his 
request; during my recital the old man more than ounce shed tears, and~ 
bade, me “ pause awhile,” so that sometime elapsed ere I had concluded, 
“ My son,” said he, when my story was ended, “ listen now to my history; 
it is not so filled with complicated evils as yours, but to me it is as sad, 

I was twenty five years of age when my father’s brother suddenly dis- 
appeared, none knew how; ramours were circulated, suspicion excited, 
he was said to have been murdered, ahd my father was accused of the 
dreadful crime. He was a man who had won wealth by honorable toil; and 
as is usval in such cases, Was hated by those whose dishonest practises had 
availed them nothing, but who still grovelled in their unknown, penury ; 
witnesses, therefore, were not wanting, a train of perjured ones were found, 
and my sire was convicted, and eventually suffered death by the hands of the 
public executioner; while my mother, after lingering awhile in misery and 
disgrace, sauk beneath the accumulation of shame and penury, (for our 
property had been confiscated), and died broken hearted. I bore me up for 
some time against the taunts and sneers of the world, for I was confident of 
my father’s innocence,,and proud of my own integrity of heart and purpose— 
but, sir, friends fell from me, the parents of my betrothed refused to see 
me, I was shunned by all—nota lawless blackguard, secure in his undis- 
covered crimes, not a miscreant that trod the earth, carrying, like the upas, 
pollution in his path, but pointed at me as { went.—Fancy this, think of my 
struggles of conscience, my burning blush of unmerited shame, think of the 
workings of a free and lofty mind that felt ils Superiority, but was forced to 
bend to the voice of public indignation, I well nigh went mad—but 
I brdced myself to bear the worst, and conquered the evil spirit. Years 
passed, hast no change came over my situation ; I had no home, no voice tw 
welcome mv return or sooth my ueparture—-I lived for myself alone, and 
life became a burden to me \V, uat availed ail my anxious days of toil 
when none blessed me with an approving smile---what booted my long nights 
of intense study, when none would listen to my studies. 1 resolved to 
leave the hard world, and retiring into some desert, learn to forget the crowds 
I had quitted, and to create for myself a uviverse of my Own, peopled by 
beings of my own forming. | came hither, seasene have rulled over my 
withered brow, winter has fullowed summer, and time has nearly done its 
work---but I have not relaxed from my purpose of solitude, though my 
father’s character has been cleared, by the confession of the real culprit..-- 
But what avails that now, he died a branded criminal, and the tardy justice 
I could have wrung from the undeceived world, would have been of little 


importance ° 1 have, therefore, remained here, immured as it were in 
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living grave---but see, the dawn is breaking around us, pursue thy way, 

therefore, oh, stranger! while the scorching rays of the noon day sun are 
bsent,---Farewell, it is my hour of prayer.” Saying this, he rushed into the 
nterior of his hut, and I pursued my solitary way. 


The white cliffs of England, are glittering beneath the silver light of the 
moon, a gentle breeze is rippling the waters—a shout is heard—a crash—and 
we are at anchor. In a few-moments, a skiff danced lightly o’er the bay, and 
I once more trod my native earth; oh! whata train of reflections crowded 
around me—how many had departed since I had left, how many sprung into 
life, how many of the warm hearts of youth had been chilled by the frosts of 
age, how many kind hearted grandsires, verdant in their happy old age, had 
passed away into eternity, while their sons were filling their places. All 
were changed, and I not less than they; I was not fifty, but 1 appeared 
seventy, deep wrinkles were ploughed upon my brow, my body was bent, and 
worse still, my heart was old. I pass over the first few weeks of idle 
wanderings, and proceed to describe an interview I had with Louisa, [ saw 
her husband in the street and instantly recognized him, I followed him home 
and observing well the house he entered, called there next day and asked to 
see Mrs. Moray, (for that I had learned was her name). I was shown into 
the drawing-room and was told she would be with me in a few moments, I 
paused, as the door closed, for seated at the window was the living image of 
Louisa, as I last had left her; she was asleep, so I ventured to approach and 
survey her, she was very pale, so pale, that even the delicate white of her 
dress, seemed shorn of its brilliant hue ; the deep blue veins were plainly 
perceptible beneath her transparent skin, and her hand which had fallen list- 
lessly by her side, was so thin, that it appeared scarcely human; on her 
cheek was a hectic flush, that spoke volumes, it was death's seal—I read in it 
consumption, and I wept as I thought that one so young and beautiful and 
doubtless loved, should so early become the prey to the worm. Alas! 
reflected I, how many hours of anxious watching o’er her childhood, would 
her youth have repaid. How is the sweet-bud of promise withered ere it 
blooms, the fond hopes blighted, the brighest prospects dimmed—poor 
Louisa, hers is a sad lot, to lose the treasure when its worth has most endeared 
it: Is this the only child! perhaps so, and therefore a thousand times more 
precious—and yet to part with her—oh! how I shuddered at the idea; I who 
never had been a father, | whose ears had never drunk in the music of a 
child’s voice, whose arms had never embraced a being that I knew owed to 
me its existance, even I, hardened as I was to sorrow, isolated as I was 
from all worldly ties and human affections, evén I was horror struck to think 
she must die so young and beautiful; what then must be Louisa’s feelings— 
her mother’s? I dared not picture them. But hark! a step—the door turns 
upon its hinges, a lady enters, itis she. Sir, youmMadam—and thus after 
a separation of twenty years the devoted lovers of early days, met as distant 
strangers. (Te be Continued ) 


PROPOSED HEBREW COLLEGE. 


The Fstablis'iment of a college among us where the human understanding 
is 1o be progvessively advanced by the effects of a general education, must 
involve a two-fuld principle in its results—namely, the future temporal as 
well as the spiritual welfare of the community; if such is to be the case in the 
present instance, there must be no limit to the enlightenment afforded ; youth 
must be so instructed as to be enabled to legislate at our own hoards of civil 
government, as well as to administer spiritual relief, and all should be 
qualified by the exereyse of a liberal and enlightened courtesy to command 
he respect due to well digested opinions of their own, and be prepared at 

the same time to extend the return of a similar feeling to the opinions of 
others. A correspondent in our last week's publication. called our attention 
to something of this in a letter signed “ Humilitas,” and although we cannot 
agree with him in the whole lengih of his arguments, nor concur in his idea 
that a want of encouragement on the one side should in any way justify a 
laxity of exertion on the other, there is nevertheless much truth and turce in 
his observations. Our authorised divines must be the supreme power on earth 
by which our religious conduct isto be directed: and it is a tise notion of 
policy to suppose that pecuniary emolument can ever degrade them into the 
position of mere servants of the community. They must be tried in relicious 
knowledge and worth—they must be tried in truth—they must le tried on 
the principles of virtue and morality—in probity sincerity and candour—in 
loftiness of mind and dignity of aspect. and having been so tried. and not 
found wanting, they cannot be turned into servile ministers, under the influ- 
ence of human caprice and human pride, but they must be what thev ought 


to be, the Oyspensers of religious instruction earth, the promoters of 
our hopes of salvation in heaven. ‘ 


_ We have ourselves without any unnecessary display of sophisticated enthu- 
siasm long continued to hope for dhe perfec tion of this design under mingled 
feelings of anxietyand doubt, for we have watched the exertions hitherto made 
with a calm, sedate, and deliberate feeling of contemplation, knowing by 
experience that the excitement arising from any novel scheme, frequently 
becomes absorbed, after awhile, in that general apathy which has too long 
now operated as one of the causes of the decay into which some of our most 
valuable institutions are gradually yet perceptibly. sinking, We hope that 
those into whose hands the executive management of this college may here- 
after be confided, will, by perpetual zeal and solicitude prove us to be false 
augurers on this occasion, and that they will sincerely feel, as we do now. 
that its importance is only to be measured by their own efforts to promote 
its success. We inserta report of the meeting upon this subject, in another 
part of our columns. | 


~ 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 

A meeting was held on Sunday evening last, at the St. James's Tavern, 
for the purpose of formingan Asylum, for the support ofthe houseless aged, 
of the German and Portuguese Jews.Mr.A, Levy was called ‘to the chair; and 
descanted in very feeling terms, on the necessity ofan establishment. such as 
they proposed to form: he trusted, he said, that the. liberality of his brethren 
so often and so well bestowed, would not be wittifield on this oceasién. Se- 
veral resolutions approving of the plan proposed were then passed, and the 
usual honorary officers appointed, and the meeting adjourned till Sunday, 
the 19th instant. 


Rabbj Auron delivered a lecture in the hall of the great synagogue, on 
Saturday last. He took his subject from the story of Moses’ initiation with 
the service of God. We regret that the want of space precludes the possibility 
of our giving a detail of the arguments used by the learned gentleman who 
will again lecture to-morrow at one o'clock. 


A vacancy in fhe office of 5") DID to the Duke's place, synagogue 
was declared on Saturday. We understand that Mr. Solomon Jacobs is a 
candidate for the situation, © 


The following donations have been since our last, presented to the evening 
school for adult jewish females, £1 for bibles, from Mrs, L. Lucas, and Mrs: 
Helbert; three .dozen copy books, by Mrs. H. Moses; H. Guedalla, Esq., 
and Miss Toledano, (by Jewish' Chronicle,) £1 10s. ; and six prayer books, by 
S. L. De Simons, Esq. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEER., 
Saturday 26th,—Tebeth January 8th, Section of Law to be read 5X} 
Exodus, c. 6, v. 2. Haphtoroth, Ezekiel c. 28, v.25. Prayer for Proclaiming 


the new month py. Sabbath goes out—1!0 min. to 5, 
Wednesday (9) Shebcth Ist. 12th. 
Friday—Sabbat: Pour o'Clock........ 3rd. 14.h. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ineviren is informed that the insertion of the letter signed -* Vindicator,” 
was not delayed in the first instance from any desire to withhold its publica- 
tion, ‘but merely until the writer authenticated bis communication, ana 
consented tb our withdrawing certain expressions unfit for public perusal ; 
we gave it in our last in a very amended torm. | 

The article “ On Prayer,” concluded in our last, is from the pen of 
the late J. Van Oven, Esq. 

M's letter is under: censideration. | 

BanGor.---We. have referred to the atithorities on the subject, but do not 
find any reason to lead us to suppose the Coim is older than the date on 
it implies, 

M.S. our talented correspondent’s letter has formed the subject of an 
article from another correspondent which we have inserted this week; we 
may, however, make some further extracts. 

L. (Liverpool) had better complain to our agents. 

We intend giving (weekly) a short account of the principal congregations 
throughout the country. | 

A.—We are compelled by press of matter to postpone the insertion of the 
proposed plan for a new Hebrew College, until next week. 
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